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GEN. HARRISON’S PRINCIPLES, 

The loco foco party, in the face and eyes of truth, of re- 
peated declarations and of historical facts, continue to as- 
sert that Gen. Harrison has no principles, that he has never 
avowed any, and that they were entirely in the dark on the 
great leading principles by which his administration would 
be governed. Not having any principles of their own, they 
cannot concede principles to others. 

In order to shew to those who will read and listen, we 
have devoted a great portion of to-day’s paper to the promul- 
gation of Gen, Harrison’s principles, as freely expressed, in 
his admirable letters to Hon. Sutrrop WiLttAmMs, HARMAR 
Denny, Esq., and also a reputation of the loco foco libel 
about selling white men for debt. 


During the canvass of 1836, Sherrod Williams, 
Iisq., a member of Congress from Kentucky, ad- 
dressed a letter of enquiry to Gen. Harrison, on 
certain political matters, which drew forth the fol 
lowing reply: 

Nortu Benn, May 1, 18386. 

Siz:—l have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 7th ultimo, in which you 
request me to answer the following questions: 


Ist. ‘Will you, ifelected president of the Uni- 
ted States, sign and approve a bill distributing the 
surplus revenue of the United States, to each state 
according to the federal population cf each, for in- 
ternal improvement, Ccducation, and to such other 
objects as the legislature of the several states may 
sce fit to apply the same?” 

2nd. “Will you sign and approve a bill distribu- 
ting the proceeds of the sales of the public lands to 


each state, according to the federal population of! 


each, for the purposes above specified?” 

3d. “Will you sign and approve bills making ap- 
propriations to improve navigable sireams abuve 
ports of entry?” 

4th. “Will you sign and approve (if it becomes 
necessary to secure and save from depreciation the 
revenue and finances of the nation, and to afiord a 
uniform, sound currency to the people of the Uni- 
ted States) a bill, with proper modifications and re- 
strictions, chartering a bank of the United States?” 

Sth. “What is your opinion as to the constitu- 
tional power of the senate orhouse of representa- 
tives of the congress of the United States, to ex- 
punge or obliterate from the journals the records 
and proceedings of a previous session ?” 


From the manner ia which the four first ques- 
tions are stated, it appears that you do not ask my 


opinion as tothe policy or propriety of the mea-— 3 
of disposing 
| test number o 


sures to which they respectively refer; but what 
would be my course, if they were presented to me 


(being inthe presidential chair of the United States) | 


‘the public | 


in the shape of bills,that had been duly passed by 
the senate and house of representatives. 

I’rom the opinions which I have formed of the in- 
tention of the constitution, as to eases in which the 

veto power should be exercised by the president, I 
would have contented myself with giving an affir- 
mative answer to the four first questions; but, from 
the deep interest which has been and indeed is 
‘now felt in relation to all the subjects, [ think it 
proper to express my views upon each one sepa- 
rately. 

, Tanswer, then, Ist. That the immediate return 
of all the surplus money whichis, or ought to be, 
‘in the treasury of the United States, to the posses- 
lsion of the people from whom it was taken, is 
called for by every principle of policy and, indeed 
of safety to our institutions; and 1 know of no mode 
of doing it better than that recommended by the 
present chief magistrate, in his firet annual mes- 
sage to congress, in the following words: “To 
avoid these evils it appears to me that the most 
sufe, just and federal disposition which could be 
made of the surplus revenue, would be its appor- 
tionment among the several states according to the 
ratio of representation.” 

This proposition has reference to a state of 
things which now actually exists, with the excep- 
tion of tue amount of money thus to be disposed 
of; for it could not have been anticipated Ly the 
president that the surplus above the real wants or 
convenient expenditures of the government wouid 
become so large, as that retaining it in the treasury 
'would so much diminish the circulating medium as 
greatly to embarrass the business of the country. 

What other disposition can be made of it with a 
view to get it into immediate circulation, but to 
place it in the hands of the state authorities? So 
great is the amount, and so rapidly is it increasing, 
that it could not be expended for a very considera- 
ble time on the comparatively few objects to which 
it could be appropriated by the general government; 
but the desired distribution amongst the people 
‘could be immediately effected by the state, from 
‘the infinite variety of waysin whicn it mizht be 
‘employed by them. By them it might be joaned 
‘to their own banking institutions, or even to indi- 
| viduals—a mode of distribution by the general 
‘government, which I sincerely hope is the contem- 
plation of no friend to his country. 

2nd. Whilst I have always broadly admitted that 
ands were the common property of all 
Ihave been the advocate of that mode 
of them, which would create the grea- 
f freeholders; and I conceived that in 
he intgrests of all wonld be as well se- 
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the states, 


this way | 
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he administration of our government, than that of | 


preserving harmony between the states. From the 
construction of our system, there has been, aad 
probably ever will be, more or less Jealousy between 
ihe general and state governments; but 
s potling in the constitutwion— nothing in the char- 
ecter of the relation which the states bear to each 
other, which can create an unfriendly feeling, if 
the common guardian adininisters its favor with an 
even and impartial hand. ‘Phat this may be t 
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pursue a dificrent course, whose rule is never to | 


stop short of the attainment of all whieh they may 
consider their due, will often be found to have tres- 
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the honor of the state, and to prevent a Controver- 


sy between the state oflicers and those of the Uui- 
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In the spring of 1884, Iliad also the honor to 
preside at ameeung of the citizens of Lamiltan 


county, called for the purpose of ¢ Xpressing their 
sentiments in relation to the removal of the public 
money from the custody of the bank, by the sole 
authority of the executive. As pre sident of the 
meeting, lL explained at sovne lenght the object for 
which it was convened, but a advanced no opinion 
in relation to the recharteriog of the bank. 

A most respectful memorial to the president in 
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aud personally connected with none other, | Government. Ii others flow from it, producing 
}oave made thos statet itto show you that | equal or gre iter avdautages to the nation, so much 
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the operations of that which is now defunct, tainly belongs to them; and is for every public, le- 

I was notia © merTress wen ithe late Bank was oitimate purpose, all that is necessity. ‘The ate 
chartered, but wasa meaber of the 13th Congress tempt to expunge a part of their j vurnal, now tae 
after i's first session, wheu the conduct of the Bank king inthe Senate of the United St ies, l am satis- 


mvs iicipient measures, was exau ined into: ang |) Ged could never have been mi ide but ina period of 
belies ng from the result of the vestigation, that the highest party excitemen! ; when the voice of 
the charter had been violated, [ voted for the jadi- reason and generous feeling is stifled by long pru- 


cial juvest gation with a view of annulliag its tracted and bitter controversy. 

charter. ‘The resolution for that purpose how- In relation to the exercise of the veto power by 
ever, failed; and, shor ly afier, the management of the President, there is, DP think, an important diff-r- 
ita affiirs were committed to the talent and integ | ence in opinion between the present Chief Magis- 


rityof Mr. Cheves. “From that period to its final | trate and myself, Texpress this opinion with less 
dissolution (although Lmust confess Pam nota very | diffidence, because I believe mine is in s'rict accor- 
competent judge of such matters,) L have no idea | dance with those of ail the previous Presidents to 
that an mmstitation could bave been conducted with Gen. Jackson. 
uiure ga integrity and public advantage than 1 ‘The veto pgwer,or te control of the Executive 
hasle overthe enactment of on ws by the legislative body, 
Tai thesa impressions, agree with General was not unknown ta th e United States previous to 
Jackson, in the opinion expressed in one of his) the formation of the pone ed sal Constitution. 
messiges to Congress, from which I make the tol {tdces not appear however to have been in much fu- 
lowing cxtract: *"Tbata Bank of the United States, | vor. ‘The principle was to be found in but three of 
competent to all the dwies which may be reauired the State constitutions; and in but one of them 
by the Government, might be so orgzaniz das not (Mass achuselts) was the Iexecusive power lodged 
to infringe on ourdelegated powers, or tha reserv-| tn the hands ofa single Cinef Magistrate, On 
ed rights of the DSiat Js |} donot emertain a doubt “* | other State (So ith Car lina) had, it deed, noto ly 


But the period for rechartering the old institution | sdopted this principle, but had given its single Ex- 
has passed, as Pennsylvania has wiscly taken care | eculive Magistrate an absolute negative upon acts 
to appropriate to herselfthe benefit of its large cajm- of the Legisiature. ‘The people of South Caroli- 
tal. 'na seem, however, not to have been long pleased 

The question then for me to answer, is, whetl: r, with this investment of power in their Governor,’as 
under the circurmstances you state, if elected to the | itlasted but two years; h iving been adopt ed in 
oflice of President, | would sign an act to charter | 1776, and re peale d 17 78; from whi sich time the acis 
another Bank. [ answer t would, if it were clear-| of the Legislature of that Siate have been entire- 
ly ascertained that the public interest in relation to) ly freed fiom executive control. Since the adop- 


the collection and disbursement of the revenue) tion of the constitution of the United States, the 


would matertalls sult r Wi 10 it < e. and the re were velo principle h iS beet adopted by several vther 
unequivocal manifestations in its favor. LT think.) States, and unt | very recently, itseemed to be 
’ ’ . ’ pone * Shes 2 a? b + , ‘ 4 . ° 
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ascertain Whether the financial operation of the; Before we can turm a correct opinion of he mane 
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fur that purpose, it does not appear tu me that one Uo, In tts theory, iis manresty an Inpovallon 
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can be constit utionally chartered, Pinre is no; upon the first princ! ple of Republican Government 


construction which I can give the Constitutions! —that the majority should rele. Why should “ 
which would authorize it, ou the ground of atler- |: ail individual control the will of that majority? 


ding facilities of commerce. ‘lhe measure, it a- rr will not be said that there is more probability of 
dopted, must have fur its object the carrying into| finding greater wisdom in the executive chair than 
pacmenamerit “halls of the Legislature. Nor can it poss: 


*Niles’ Register, Vol. 24, page 35 
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bly be supposed that an indivual residing in the 
centre of an extensive country, can be as well ac- 
quainted with the wants and wisbes of a numerous 
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representative of the whole people, as well as of 
each particular state? 
In the former character, the interests of the 


people, as those who come immediately from | whole community would be rightly supported, and, 
amongst them—the partakers, for a portion of the | in the latter, the rights of each member stedfastly 


year, in their various labors and employments, and | 
the witnesses of the effects of the laws in their 

more minute ag we!l as general operations. As} 
far, then, as it regards a knowledge of the wants 

and wishes of the people, and devising for increas- | 
ing the public prosperity, it would seem that the | 
legislative bodies did not require the aid of an Ex- | 
executive Magistrate. But there isa principle, re- 
cognized by all the American constitions, which 
was unkuown to republics. ‘They all acknowl- 
edge rights in the minority, which cannot rightful. 
ly be taken from them. Experience had shown 
that in large assemblies these rights were not al- 
was respected. It would be in vain that they should 
be enumerated, and respect for them enjoined in 
the constitution. A popular assembly, under the 
influence of that spirit of party which is always 
discoverable in agreater or less degree in all repub- 
lics, might and would as it was believed, sometimes 
disregar them. ‘To guard against this danger, 
and secure the rights of each individual, the expe- 
dient of creating a department independent of the 
others, and amenable only to the laws, was adopted. 
Security was thus given against any palpable viola- 
tion of the Constitution, to the injury of individ- 
vals, ora minority party, but it was still possible for 
a wilful and excited majority to enact laws of the 
greatest injustice and tyranny, without violating the 
letter of their charter. 


And this I take to be the origio of the veto pow- 
er, as well in the State Governments as that of the 
United States. It appears to have been the inten- 
tion to create an umpire between the contending 
factions which had existed, it was believed, and 
would continue to exist. Ifthere was any proprie- 
ty in adopting this principle in the Government of 
a State, all the reasons in favor of it existed ina 
tenfold degree for incorporating it in that of the 
United States. 


The operations of the jatter, extending over an 
immense tract of country, embracing the products 
of almost every clime, and that country divided too 
into a number of separate Governments, in many re- 
spects independent of each other, and of the com- 
mon federal head, left but little hope that they could 
always be carried on inbarmony. It could not be 
doubted that sectional interests would at times pre- 
dominate in the bosoms of the immediate repro. 
sentatives of the People and the States, com- 
binations formed, destructive to the public good, or 
unjust and oppressive toa minority. Where could 
a power to check these local feelings and to destroy 
the effects of unjust combinations, be better placed 
than in the heads of department whose authority, 
being derived from the same common sovereign, is 
co-ordinate with the rest, and which enjoys the 





great distinction of being at once the immediate 





maintained. The representation from the State 
authorities in the Electoral Colleges, | consider one 
of the most felicitous features in the Constitution. 
It serves asan eternal memento to the Chief Mag- 
istrate that it is his duty to guard the interests of 
the weak against the unjust aggressions of the 
strong and powerful, From these premises, you 
will conclude that l consider the qualified veto up- 
onthe acts of the Legislature, conferred by the 
Constitution upon the President, as a conservative 
power, intended only to be used to secure the in- 
strument itself from violation, or in times of high 
party excitement, to protect the rights of the mi- 
nority, and the interests of the weaker members of 
the Union. Such, indeed, is my opinion, and such 
we must believe to be the opinion, of nearly all 
the distinguished men who have filled the execu- 
tive chair. If f were President of the United States, 
an act which did not involve either of the princi- 
ples above enumerated, must have been passed un- 
der very peculiar circumstances of precipitancy, or 
opposition to the known public will, to induce me 
to refuse it my sanction. 


If the opinion [have given of the motivesof tle 
framers of the Constitution, in giving the veto pow- 
er of the President, is correct, it follows that they 
never could have expected that he who was con- 
stituted the umpire between the contending factions 
should ever identify himself with the inteaests of one 
of thern,and voluntarily razee himself from the proud 
eminence of leader of a nation, to that of a party. 
I can easily conceive a state of things by which 
the Chief Magistrate of a State may be forced to 
act upon party principles; but such a course is en- 
tirely opposed to all the obligations which the Con- 
stitution imposes on the President of the United 
States. The immense influence he possessses 
willalways give to his party the preponderance, and 
the very circumstance of its being an Executive 
party will be the cause of infusing more bitterness 
and vindictive feelings in these domestic contests. 
Under these circumstances, the qualified veto giv- 
en by the Constitution may, if the President should 
think proper to change its character, become as 
absolute in practice as that possessed by the Kings 
of Iingland and Frence. From the great variety 
of local interests acting upon the members of the 
two Houses of Congress, and from keeping all the 
indiviuals of a large party under the control of par- 
ty discipline, laws will often be passed by small ma- 
jorities adverse to the interests of the dominant 
party; but if the President should think proper to 
use the veto power for the purpose of promoting 
the interests of his party, it will be in vain to ex- 
pect that a majority so large as two-thirds in both 
IIouses would be found in opposition to his wishes. 
In the hands of such a President the qualified ve- 
to of the Constitution would in practice beabsolute 











I have, upon another occasions, expressed my 
views upon the danger of a dominant executive 
party. It may perhaps, be said, thatthe chief mag- 
istrate will find it impossible to avoid the influence 
of party spirit. 
however, have been able to escape its influence; or 
whatis the same thing, to act as if they did not 
feel it. As one mode of avoiding it, it would be 
my aim to interfere with the legislation of Congress 
as lite as possible. ‘The clause in the Constitu- 
tion, which makes it the duty of the President to 
give Congress information of the state of the U:- 
ion, and to their consideration such measures 4s he 
shall judge necessary and expedient, could never 
be intended to make him the source of legislation. 
Information should be frankly given, and recom- 
mendation upon such mattersas como more imme- 
diately under his cognizance than theirs. But there 
itshould end. If he should undertake to prepare 
the business of legislation for the action of Con- 
gress, orto assume the character of a code-maker 
for the nation, the personal interest which he will 
take in the success of his measures will necessarily 
convert him into a partizan, will totally incapaci- 
tate him from performing the part of that impar- 
tial umpire, which is the character that | have sup- 
posed the Constitution intends him to assume when 
the acts passed by the Legislature are submitted 
to his decision. Ido not think it by any means 
necessary that he should take the lead as a refor- 
mer even when reformation is, in his opinion, ne- 
cessary. Reformers will never be wanting when 
itis well understood that the power which wields 
the whole patronage of the nation, will not oppose 
the reformation. 

I have the honor to be, with great consideration 
and respect, sir, your humble servant, 

WM. H. HARRISON, 

Tothe Hon. Saerrop WILLIAMs. 





The letter to Mr. Denny, or at least, that portion of it, 
given below, is conclusive on several points of political doc- 
trine about which the American public is now agitated. There 
is no disguise about Gen. Harrison. He writes as he thinks— 
and he thinks like a man of talents and a man of extensive 
observation. There is no subterfuge about him—no double 
meanings he expresses his sentiments, exactly as he enter- 
tains them, honestly and fearlessly, and he expresses them 
with the ease of a gentleman and the graphic clearness of the 
scholar. 

“ Among the principles proper to bo adopted 
by any Executive sincerely desirous to restore the 
administration to its original simplicity and purity, 
I deem the following to be of prominent impor- 
tance. 

“I. To confine his services to a single term. 

“II. To disclaim all right of control over the 
public treasure, with the exception of such part of 
it as may be appropriated by law, to carry ou the 
public services, and that to be applied precisely as 
the law may direct, and drawn from the treasury 
agreeably to the longestablished forms of that de- 
partment. 
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“IfI, That he should never attempt to influence 
the elections, either by the people or the State Leg- 
islatures, nor suffer the federal officers under his 


oi _ control to take any other part in them than by giv- 
Several of our Chief Magistrates | ing their own votes when they possess the right of 


voling. 

“IV. That in the exercise of the veto power, he 
should limit his rejection of bills to: Ist. Such as 
are in his opinion unconstitutional. 2d. Such as 
tend to encroach on the rights of the States or indi- 
viduals. 3d. Such as involving deep interests, 
may in his opinion require more amature delibera- 
tion or reference to the will of the people, to be 
asceriained at the succeeding elections, 

“V. That he should never suffer the influence 
of his office to be used for purposes of a purely par- 
ty character. 

“VI. That in removals from office of those who 
hold the appointments during the pleasure of the 
Executive, the cause of such removal should be 
stated if requested, to the Senate, at the time the 
nomination of a successor is made. 

** And last, but not least in importance, 

“VII. That he should not suffer the Executive 
departmentof the government to become the source 
of legislation; but leave the whole business of ma- 
king iaws for the Union to the department to which 
the Constitution has exclusively assigned it, until 
they have assumed that perfected shape, where and 
when alone the opinions of the Executive may be 
heard. A community of power in the preparation 
of the laws between the legislative and the Execu- 
tive departments, must necessarily lead to danger- 
ous combinations, greatly to the advantage of a 
President desirous of extending his power. Such 
a construction of the Constitution could never have 
been contemplated by those who framed it, as they 
well knew that those who propose the bills,will always 
take care of themselves, or the interests of their 
constituents, and hence the provision in the Con- 
stitution, borrowed from that of England, restric- 
ting the originating of revenue bills to the imme- 
diate representatives of the people. So far from 
agreeing in opinion with the distinguished charac- 
ter who lately retired from the Presidency, that 
Congress should have applied to him for a project 
of a banking system, I think that such an applica- 
tion would have manifested not only great subser- 
viency, upon the part of that body, but. an unpar- 
donable ignorance of the chief danger to be appre- 
hended from such an institution. ‘The danger un- 
questionably exists in the union of interests between 
the executive andthe bank. Would an ambitious 
incumbent of the executive chair neglect so favora- 
ble an opportunity as the preparing of the law 
would give him, to insert in it provisons to secure 
his influence over it? In the authority given to the 
President by the Constitution, “ to recommend to 
Congress such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient,” it was certainly never inten- 
ded that the measure he recommended should be 
presented in a shape suited for the immediate de- 
cision of the legislature, ‘The sages who mada 
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the Constitution, too well knew the advantages President has heen eo loudly called upon to ad pt, 


‘ he crown of England derives from the ex- in consequence of a promise made at the com- 
e cP « f this P wer by its ministers, [0 have paten- mencement of his adrinistrat on, viz: that the I°x- 
ced tt to be used by our Chief Moeg'strate, or the ecutive, und 


erno ciicumstynees should appoint to 
} feof departments underliseontr lL The bons liice a member of either branch of the National 
tod rinciples o4 the Bavlish Constitution, th t th Legislature, ‘There ure, ino my mind, several 
c n-ent of the deme * Oran iShetaniy t weighty reasons against the nal ) ion ool thes prin. 
Cessury ta feeeive nanevy thot the peo, le, butthat eiote. | detain you with the inention of but 
it's ‘1s mvi litle preregittve also too igtnate iwoof them, beeruse belie ve that you will agree 
the bills tort if purp se,is trie da theory, but ren. wih me, thatt ealtern tiv I shal pre Scat, wWiintle 
dered utierly filse, and mayatory ineffeet, by the it woul! be equally cfivetual, contains no feature 
participation of the officers of the Ministers’of the (to which a ressonaile objection could be made, 
ad ° , , 


crown inthe details of the legislation. fudeed, 6 As tie Constitution con'airs no provision to 
the mfluence they derive from sutiog as members 


prevent the ayy ormtment otf members oO! Cc, hnyress 
of the lhouse ef Commone, end from wielding the 


to office by the Executive, could the Ex cutive, 


- 


in mense pitronape of the crown, (constitutional with due reaaird to ak ceney and Justice, without 


I 
renders plausible, at least, the flatery, or es it ts 
more probable the intended saressin of Sir Wahler 
Raleizh,in an addres to James I, that the demand 
of the sovereign wpon the commons for pecuniary 
aid, was required only ‘that the tax might seem to 
come from themselves. ? proclatm to the world, that tie youthful nation 
*Tiaving thus given you my opinion of some 


or usurped.) gives them a power over that body that) usarpreg power fiom the people, declare a dis- 


quilitication which they hid oo ttheught necessary? 
And where isthe American ciuzen who regards 
he honor of his country, the character of tts peo. 
ple, or who believes in the superiority of a repub. 


ican form of government, wil ’ would toe Willing to 


which has attracted so much its atiention, which it 
things which might be done, and others which 
should not be done, tv a President coming into 
power by the su port of those of the pe ple wi 
are opposed to the principles npon which the pres- | institutions, was within amiss of meanness and 
ent Administration is conducted, yeu will see that corruption ? That even the chosen servants of the 
LE have omitted one, which is deemed by many of | people, were ever ready, fur a piltry consideration, 
as much importance as any other. [allude to the | to abandon their allegiance to their lawfal sove- 
the appointment of members of Congress to office | reigns, and to become the servants of a servant. — 
by the President. The Constitution contains no} The alternative to the degrading course, is to be 
prohibition of such appomtments, no donbt because found in depriving the Execuuve of all motive 
its au‘hors could not believe in its necessity, from for acquiring an improper influence over the Legis- 
the purity of character Which was manifested by | lature. 

those who possessed the confilence of the people | 


} 


has so machadimired for its o:gintc strength, its 
undaunted courage, its high attainments in Iniera- 
ture amd the arts, and the external beauty of its 


* To effeet this, nothing, in my opinion, is neces- 

sary but to re-establish the princiaples upon which 
erally entertained by the opposition party, that the | the Administration was once conducted, witha sin- 
country wonld have escaped much of the evil un- | gie addition of limiting the services of the presi- 
der which it has suffered fur some years pist, if the | dent to one term. A condensed enumeration of 
Constitution had contained a provision of that kind. 


what l conceive those principles to have been, is 
Having had no opportunity of personal observation 


given above. And [ think no one can doubt that, 
on the conduct of the Administration for the last if faithfutly carried ont, they would be effectual in 
“ten years, fam unabie to decide upon the truth or | securing the independence of the Legislature, and 


error of this opinion, But I should be very willing | confining the connection beiween it and the Exec- 


that the known subserviency of the Legislature to | utive, to that alone whichis warranted by a fair 
the executive, in several memorable instances, | construction of the Constitution. I can conceive 
should be accounted for in a way somewhat less in- lof but two motives which couid indace a President 
jurious to the character of the country and of re- | 
publicanism itself, than by the admission that the | 
fathers of the jand, the trusted servants of a virtu- jt perpetuate this power, by passing laws to increas- 
ous people, conid be seduced from the path of du- | ing his patronage—or to gratify his vanity, by ob- 
ty ond honor, by the paltry trappings and emolu- | taining their sanction to his schemes and projects 
ments of Cependent eflices. Bat if the evil really | for the government of the country: and thug assimi- 
exists, and if there be good reason to believe that | iiating his situation to that of a limited monarehy 
its source is to be found in the corruptability of jof Europe. The principles above suggested, 
the members of the Legislature, an effectual reme- | would effectually destroy any disposition of the 
dy cannot be too soon applied, And it happensin | person elected by the combined votes of the oppo- 
this insiance that there is a choice of remedies.— | sitivn, to place Inroself in either attitude. 
One of these, however, isin my opinion, free from | at the end of four ve irs, 
the objections which might be affurded to the other. | wish or prospect of any 


“son of his scuceeding,” 
The ove to which TF object is, that which the late | legitimase or adopted, he would leave the govern- 


atthat period, Jt is, however, an opinion very gen- 


of the United States to endeavor to procure a con- 
troling influence over the Legislative body, viz: 


Retiring 
to private life, with no 
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ment as prosperous and pure in its administration, 
as when it passed from the hands of the great *Apos- 
tle of Democracy’ to the father of our Constitution. 

“To the duties which | have enumerated, so 
proper in my opinion to be performed by a Presi- 
dent, elected by the opposition of the present admin- 
Inistration (and which are, as I believe, of cons 
tutional obligation,) TE willadd anotber which L be- 
lieve also to be of much linportance. . 1] mean the | 
observance of the most conciliatory course of con- 
cuct towards our political opponents. After the 
censure which our friends have se freely and so 
justly bestowed upon the present Chief Magistrate, 
for having in no considerable degree, disfranchised 
the whole body of his political opponents, | am cer- 
tain that no Opposttionist, true to the principles he 
professes, would approve a similar course of con- 
duct in the person whom his vite has contributed 
to elect. Ina Republic, one of the surest tests 
of a healthy state of its institutions, is to be found 
in the immunity with which every citizen may, 
upon all occasions, express his political opinions 
and even his prejudices, in the discharge of his 
duty as an elector. 

“The question may pethaps be asked of me, 
what security | have in my power to offer, if the 
majority of the American people should elect me 
for their Chief Magistrate, that 1 would adopt the 
principles which I have herein laid down as those 
upon which my adwinistration would be conducted, 
I could ony answer by referring to my conduct, 
and the dispositisn manifested in the discharge of 
several important offices, which have heretofore 
been conferred upon me. If the power placed in 
my hands has, on even asingle occasion, been used 
for any purpose other than that for which it was 
given, or retained longer than was necessary to ac- 
complish the ubjecis designated by those from whom 
the trusts were received, [ will acknowledged that 
either will constitute a sufficient reason for discred- 
iting any promise | may make, under the circum- 
ftauces in which Iam now placed. 


AND EXPOSITOR, 
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From my earliest youth tothe presentmoment, | 
have been an ardent friend of Human Liberty. 
At the age of eigiteen, | became a member of an 
Abolition Society established at Richmond, Va. the 
object of which was to ameliorate the condition of 
slaves and procure their freedom by every legal 
means. My venerable friend, Judge Gatch, of 
Clermont county, was alsoa member of this socie- 


ity, aud has tately given me a certificate that | was 


one. The obligations which [then came under [ 
have faithfully performed. [have been the means 
of itherating many slaves but never placed one in 
bondage. 1 deny that my vote in congress in re- 
lation to Missouri and Arkansag, are inthe least in- 
compatible with these principles. Congress had 
no more legal or Constitutional right to emancipate 
the negroes in those sections of Louisiana without 
the consent of their owners, than they have to free 
those of Kentucky, ‘These people were secured 
in their’ property by asolemn covenant with France 
when the country was purchased from that power. 
To prohibit the emigration of citizens of the south. 
ern states tothe part of the country, the situation 
and climate of which, was peculiarly situated to 
them, would have been highly unjust, as it had been 
purchased out of the common fund. Particularly, 
too, when it is recollected that all the immense ter- 
nitory to the north-west of the Obio lad been ce- 
ded by Virginia, and with an unexampled liberali- 
ty, she had herself proposed, that by excluding 
slavery from it, to secure it for the emigration of 
those states which had no slaves. Was it proper, 
then, when her reserved territory was in a great 
measure filled up, to exclude her citizens from 
every part of the territory purchased out of the 
common fund? Iwas the first person to introduce 
into Congress the proposition that all the couutry 
above Missouri (which having no inhabitants was 
free from the objection made to Missouri and Ar- 
kansas) should never have slavery admiited into it. 
I repeat what [ have before said, that as our uoion 
was only effected by mutual concession, so only 





“‘l am, dear sir, truly yours, 
*W, TH. HARRISON. 
*¢T'o the Hon. Hamar Denny.” : 





Being desirous of making a fair representation 
of the views of Gen. Harrison, on all important pub- 
lic matters, we now introduce two documents 
touching his opinions on the subject of slavery. 
In the year 1822, when he wasa candidate for 
cougress,his opponents,for the purpose of defeating 
his election, charged bim with being a pro-slavery 
man-——‘that he had owned slaves, and had been in 
favor of introducing slavery into Indiana. In re 
futing this sweeping charge, general [Lirrison pub. 
lished an address, from which we take all thet por- 
tion relating to the subjectof slavery. [isin these 
words: 

“ Being called suddenly home to attend my sick | 
family, Lhave but a moment to answer a few of the | 
calumpies which are in circulation concerning me. 


can it be preserved. 

“ My vote against the restrictions of M'ssouri in 
forming her constitution was not a conclusive one, 
ihere would have been time envagh, had | continu- 
ed to be a member, before the question was deci- 
ded,for my constituents 9 have instructed me, and 
I should have rejoiced in an opportunity of sacrifi- 
cing my seat 10 .ny principles, if they had instruc- 
ted me in O}sposition to my construction of the 
constitotion. Like many other members from the 
non-*,aveholding states, of whom I mention Shaw, 
Holmes, Mason of Massachuseets, Lamar of Con- 
necticut, and Baldwin ef Pennsylvania, [| could 
see nothing in the Constitution which | had sworn 
to support, to Warrant such an interference with the 
rights of the states, and which had never before 
been attempted. And where is the crime in one 
set of men not being able to interpret the constitt- 
tion as other men interpret in? As we hat al! 
sworn to support it, the crime would have been in 





* J am accused of being friendly to slavery.— | 


giviog it a construction which ouc consciences 

















would not sanction. And let me ask, for what 
good is this question again brought up? It has 


been settled, as all our family ditferences have been | 
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| may have been formed and sustained, they will be 


found to carry in their train mischief to the whole 
Union, and horrors to a large portion it, which, it is 


settled, on the firm basis of mutual compromise. ' probable, some of the projectors and many of their 


And patriotism, as well as prudence, devoted the 


effects of that awful discussion to eternal oblivion. | 


Is it not known, that from that cause the great 
fabric of our Union w: ken to its foundation? | 
Is it not known thai J! iri would not have submit: 
to the restriction. and that the other slave-holding 
staes had determinec upport her? Bat for thes 
compromise, the probability is, that at this moment 
we might look upou the oppusite shore of Ohio, not 
for an affectionate sister state, but on anarmed and 
implacable rival. What patriotic nan would not 


the hand that could devise and execute a scheme 
produc‘ive of a calamity so awiul? 


“ Upon the whole fellow-cit’zens, eur path is a | 
plain one; it is that marked out as well by humani- 
ty as duty. We cannct emancipate the slaves of | 
the other es without their consent, but by produ- 
cing a convulsion which would undo usall. Tor 
this much to be desired event, we must wait the 
slow but certain progress of these good principles | 
which are every where gaining ground, and which | 


=tot 
Siat 


assuredly wili ultimately prevail.” 
It is proper to remark that this society, original. | 
ly established by the Quakers, but not confined to’! 


them, was, according to the siatement of Judge | 
Gaich, a * ilumane Society ;” and it seems to have 
been of a character to which no exceptions were | 
taken in Virginia. A number of the citizens of | 
Richmond were members, and its principles were | 
not understood to be atallin conflict with the rights | 
guaranteed to the owners of glaves, by tlie constitu. | 
tion and the laws of the land. Withina few months | 
after his first connection with this society, general | 
Harrison, then but eighteen years of age, removed | 
from Virginia, sinco which time he has never at- | 
tended one of its meetings, nor,been either directly | 
or indirectly connected with any society touching 
the question of slavery. 

The other document upon this subject, is taken 
from a speech made by general Harrison, at Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, in May, 1835, on the vccasion of 
a public dinner having been given to him by the 
citizens of that place. 

“] have now, fellow-citizens, a few more words 
to say on another subject, and which is, in my opin- 
ion, of more importance than any other that is now 
in the course of disevssion in any part of the Union. 
I allude to the societies which have been formed, 
and the movements of certain individuals in some 
of the states in relation to a portion of the popula- 
tion in others. ‘I'he conduct of these persons is 
the more dangerovs, because their object is masked 
under the garb of disinterestedness and benevo- 
lence; and their course vindicated by arguments 
and propositions which, in the absiract, no one can 
deny. But, however facinating may be the dress 
with which their schemes are presented to their 








fellow-citizens, with what purity of intention they 








supporters have never thought of; the latter, the 
first in the series of evils which are to spring from 
their source, are such as you have seen perpretra- 
ted on the plains of Italy and Gaul, by the Scythian 
hordes of Attila and Alaric; and such as most of 
you apprehended upon that memorable night, when 
the tomahawks and war clubs of the followers of 
‘Tecumthe were rattling in yoursuburbs. I regard 
not the disavowals of any such intention upon the 
part of the authors of these schemes, since, upon 
the examination of the publications which have 
been made, they will be found to contain the very 
facts, and very arguments which they would have 
used, if such had been their object. 1 am certain 
chat there is not, in tis assemb'y, one of these delu- 
ded me", and that there are few witbin the bounds 
of the state. Ifthere are any, I would earnestly 
entreat them to forbear; to pause in their career, 
and deliberately consider the consequence of their 
conduct to the whole Union, to the states more 
immediately interested, and to those for whose 
benefit they profess to act. That the latter will 


be the victims of the weak, injudicious, presump- 
‘tious and unconstitutional efforts to serve them, a 


thoruugh examination of the sul ject must convince 
them. ‘The struggle (and struggle there must be) 
Inay commence with horrors such as I have de- 
scribed, but it will end with more firmly riveting 
the chains, or in the utter extirpation of those whose 
cause they advocate. 


‘Am I wrong, fellow-citizens, in applying the 
terms weak, presumptious and unconstitutional, to 
the measures of the Emancipators? A_ slight ex- 
amination will, Ll think, show that lam not. Ina 
vindication of the objects of a convention which 
was lately held in one of the towns of Ohio, which 
[ saw in a newspaper, it was said that nothing more 
was intended than to produce a é@tate of public feel- 
ing which would lead to an amendment of the con- 
stitution, authorizing the abolition of slavery in 
the United States. Now can an amendment of the 
Constitution be effected without a consent of the 
southern States? What then is the provosition to 
be submitted to them? It is this; —* The present 
provisions of the constitution secure to you the right 
(a right which you held before it was made, which 
you bave never given,up,) to manage yourjdomes- 
tic concerns in your own way; but as we are con- 
vinced that you do not manage them properly, we 
want you to put in the hands of the general govern- 
ment, in the councils of which we have the majori- 
ty, the control over these matters, the effect of 
which will be virtually to transfer the power from 
your hands into our hands.” Again,in some of the 
states, and in sections of others, the black popula- 
tion far exceeds that of the white. Some of the 
emancipators propose immediate abolition. What 
is the proposition then, as it regards the states and 
parts of states, but the alternatives of amalgama- 
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tion with the blacks, or an exchangs of situations ‘its formation, which was that of securing 
with them? Ie there any man of common sense | and harmony of the states which were 


who dees not believe that the emancipated blacks, 
being a majority, will not insist upon a full parti- 
cipation of political rights with the whites; and 
when possessed of these, wil! they not contend fur 
a full share of social rights also? What but the 
extremity of weakness and folly could induce any 
one to think, that such propositions as these could 
be listened to by a people so intelligent as the 
southern states? Further; the emancipators gene- 
rally declare that it is their intention to effect their 
object (although their acts contradict their assertion) 
by no other means than by convincing the s'ave- 
holders that the emancipation of the slaves is cal- 
led for, both by moral ob!igation and sound policy. 
An unfledged youth, at the moment of his leaving 
(indeed, in many instances, befure he has left it,) 
his theological seminary, undertakes to give lec- 
tures upon morals to the countrymen of Wythe, 
Tucker, Pendleton and Lewndes, and lessous of 
potitical wisdom to states, whose affairs have so re- 
cently been directed by Jefferson and Madison, 
Macon and Crawford. Is it possible, that instan- 
ces of greater vanity and presumption could be ex- 
hibited? But the course pursued by the emanci- 
pators is unconstitutional. Ido not say that there 
are any words io the constitution which forbid the 
discussions they are engaged in; I know that there 
arenot. And citizens have the right to express 
and publish their opinions without restriction. But 
in the construction of the constitution, it is always 
necessary to refer to the circumstances under 
which it was framed, and to ascertain its meaning 
by a comparison of its provisions with each oher, 
and with the previous situation of the several states 
who were parties to it. In a portion of these, slave- 
ry was recognized, and they took care to have the 
right secured to them; to follow and reclaim such 
of them as were fugitives to other states. ‘I'he 
laws of congress passed under this pawer, have 
provided punisliment for any one who shall oppose 
or interrupt the exercise of this right. 


a provision of this kind, which authorizes a master 
to pursue hia slave into another state, take him 
back, and provides a punishment for any citizen 
or citizens of that state who should oppose him, 
should, at the same time, authorize the latter to 


assemble together, to pass resolutions and adopt | 


addresses, not only to encourage the slaves to leave 
their masters, but to cut their throats before they do 
so? 

‘“‘T insist, that if the citizens of the non-slave- 
holding states can avail themselves of the article 
of the cunstitution, which prohibits the restriction 
of speech or the press to publish any thing injuri- 
ous to the rights of the slave holding states, that 
they can go tu the extreme that I have mentioned, 
and effect any thing further which writing or speak- 
ing could effect, But, fellow-citizens, these are 
not the principles of the Constitution. Such a con- 


Now can 
any one believe, that the instrument which contains. 


| clusion. 
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the peace 
— parties to 
it. ‘The liberty of speech and the press, were given 
as the most effectual means to preserve to each and 
every citizen their own rights, and tothe states the 
righis which appertained to them, at the time of 
their adoption. ft could never have been expec- 
ted that it would be used by the citizens of one 
portion of the states for the purpose of depriving 
those of another portion, of the rights which fhey 
had reserved at the adoption of the constitution, 
and in the exercise of which, none but themselves 
have any concern or interest. If slavery is an evil, 
the evilis withthem. If there is guilt in it, the 
guilt is theirs, not ours, since neither the states 
where it does not exist, nor the government of the 
United States can, without usurpation of power, 
and the violation of a solemn compact, do any thing 
to remove it without the consent of those who are 
immediately interested. But they will neither ask 
for aid nor consent to be aided, whilst the illegal 
persecuting and dangerous movements are in pro: 
gress, of which { complain: the interest of all con- 
cermed requires that these should be stopped im- 
mediately. ‘I'his can only be done by the force of 
public opinion, and that cannot too soon be brought 
into operation. Every movement which is made 
by the abolitionists in the non-slaveholding states, is 
viewed by the southern brethren as an attack upon 
their rights, and which, if persisted in, must in the 
end eradicate those feelings of attachment and af- 
fection between the citizens ofall the states, which 
was produced by a community of interests and dan- 
gers in the war of the revolution, which was the 
foundation of our happy union, and by a continu- 
ance of which itcan alone be preserved. I entreat 
‘you, then, to frown upon the measures which are 
tu produce results. so much te be deprecated. The 
opinions which | have now given, I have omitted 
no opportunity for the last two years to lay before 
the people of my ownstate. I have taken the lib- 
‘erty to express them here, knowing that even if 
they should unfortunately not accord with yours, 
they will be kindly received.” 
| ‘The attempt has been made to show that these 
‘two documents are inconsistent with each other. 
| A careful comparison of them, however, must bring 
‘the candid enquirer for the truth, toa different con- 
On this as well as upon other questions 
which general Harrison has been called to act or 
express himself, there is an exhibition of the same 
consistency of opinion and character which has 
marked the whole of his eventful life. 





The Cincinnati Republican of yesterday week 
says—“The gallant Col, Croghan, of the U. S. 
Army, reached this city on Thursday, on his way 
trom Washington upon a tour, as Inspector Gener- 
al, tothe Western post. He was gratified in the 
opportunity of paying his respecrs to his old Com- 
mander General Har:ison, with whom he served in 
the hard fought battles of Tippecanoe and Fort 





structiou would defeat one of the great objects of 
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CORRUPTIONS OF THE POST-OFFICE. 

The at mot rée by Aimnos Ken ali, hiacor 
respon fence with the Clerk of tie | mot Rep 
resentatives, to fas’ yy om ‘ i ti \\ a, 
mernoers oft Conor 33 on pyr ot prism thy 
franking pririlege, is ve as pot tor 
the Administrition, Ti wis mot eioua to every one 
at all couvers ma neato 1? at 
Olfite departinen, 17 the prac Softiie Cs r 
ment off s, thatthe Cuarge was wethout f Vy 
tion toa@iv &N eofarasthe sitio Was Con 
cerned, To savin roft rres ra ny Sense 
of ris Was possrwe tocarry om suc pF Cos 
under the eyes of the Post-Odice agents, without 
certain detection and exposure: “Taat such expo- 
sure has met been made, is sullicient evidence to 


of the rone ean douly 
s D puties s *at- 


hav be saif to 


c'ear them ciirre—for on 
the partizinz 
tered thir 
disparage their official capacity or honesty.—Noy 
so with the Heads of Department, Clerks, and 
Members of Congresa, of the Administration side 
of the IIouse. Possessing the disposition, there 
was nothing to restrain the abuse of the franking 
privilege--and it is known tit has been abused 
to a most alarming extent, not oaly by Members 
of Congress, but by Post-Muastera, and other public 
agents, ‘Tis Amos musthave known—the p: 
knew it, felt it, and saw it--thea how could 
ignorance? 

The exposition contained in the following ex-, 
tracts froma letter of the Hon. Joun M. Borrs, a | 
Representative in Congress from Virginia, lays 
barea scene of iniquny which must startie every | 
honorable minded man. ‘This letter was called | 
out by an attack on Mr. Botts, through the columns 
of the Richmond Enquirer, whose editor sought to | 
corroborate the wholesale charge of the Post Mas-. 
ter General, by calling in question a particular act 
ofthat yentiemen. Afierdefending himself, Mr. B | 
carries the “warinto Africa,” in a manner that, 
must awaken well grounded suspicion in every 
quarter against the agents of the Puost-Office De- | 
partment. ‘That our political letters and papers 
do notreach their destination, is the subject of | 
complaint from all parts of the countr: Why has 
long been suspected--cain we longer doubt! Read | 
and reflect—Ohio State Journal. 

“On the second day ot February last, I sent to! 
the P.O. in this city several hundred copies of my. 
first speech on the New Jersey conjested election, | 
directed to the Richmond Post-Oilice —on the 23th | 
of the same moat), went to Richmond myself, 
and had many applications from personal friends, 
for a copy of the speech I had sent nearly a fort- 
night before. I repaired to the Post-Ojlice of that 
city, to ascertain whether those documents had 
been stepped in Washington, or if they had been 
received in Richmoud, why they had sot been dis- | 
tribnted. Nobody could give me any information 
on the subject; put, on louking about the oflice, | 
observed a mail-bag under the counter, filled with | 
something, and the mouthof the bag untied; [| 


ral of Am 8, anG hy 
the country, whatever 


'' 


styor? i 
iz 


, 
py 
! 


th» 
ties 


i.) 
vile 


he plead 
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ed what it contained 


know; T looked 


Ase - one of the clerka said he 

rit, and found my frank on 

! ihe 

I but noone could tell; 
d te 

butimy documents, by which it would 


they lad bee 1 


nasked how long that 


myety vits contents it wae fou Contain 


nothing else 


ippear that 1h Se par ater from every 


nngelse: whether ia Rehmood of W ushington, 
Lo krow met 

“Poos any man in lis sober senses believe that 
f those pipers bad beea franked by a political 


friend of the administration, they would have been 
unceremont| is’) laid under the counter? It he does 
he is lamentably ignvrant of the present state of 
Linings. 

“Believing that there could be no design on the 
pariefthe young gertiemen inthe office, (who are 
all young men, taking little or no part in polities,) 
to arrest (he distribution of documents franked by 
me, | complained to the post-master (Col. Guoeh) 
himself, who said he did not know how long they 
had been there, but it was possible they might have 
been detained by the state of the rosds. 

“Ie is not possible forme to ssy how long they 

been in that office—-I only speak of the facts as 
they occurred ;yat | know that other ptpers, mailed 
subsequently to them, had been recetved and dis- 
tributed at that office, and that these papers had 
heen detained improperly for ten days somewhere, 
and | als» kaow thet they should have been distribu- 
ted as scon as received, and that the bag had been 
opesed and jaid aside, under the coun'er, with no 
purpose of having the documents distributed at 
that time. 

“Is itremarkable, then, that I should prefer to 
send my documents as freight, rather than trust 
them through the Post Ollice again, if | was anx- 
ious fur their immediate and certain delivery? 

“But more than this--Il have daily applications 
from friends in different sections of the State for 
documents I sent them many weeks ago, which 
shows that there are other offices where the same 
scheme is practiced. 

“Now hear! Isit not remarkable that Mr. Rit- 
chie should have the unblushing effroniery to 
charge me with a fraud on the Post Office De- 
partinent, (when, I venture to say, I lave been as 
scrupulous in the use of my franking privilege as 
any other member of Congress, no matter who he 
is,) because | have declined the privilege of sending 
my papers through the public channels, which I am 
authorized by law touse, whilst he, entitled to no 
such privilege, is daily practising the grossest and 
most unpardonable frauds, by sending his newspa- 
pers and other documents to members of Congress, 
to be franked by them throughout the United States? 

“What are the facts?) No member of Congress 
is allowed by law to frank any paper, save public 
documents, weighing more than two ounces; aud 
tho Post-Master General has recently addressed a 
circular to members of Congress, complaining of 
it asa fraud, that they get the Clerk of the Ilouse 
to frank for them in some instances, when the pack- 


ha 
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age contains more than two ounces: And yet don’t eatisfy every man, woman. and child in the 
there are at thas moment, fitiv pounds weight of the f oar 


id tontf’ ( t the mode '} 


| | ; whieh this Government is 


> ‘ 


. ** 
“(Crisia, and proceedings and address of the Deen Acie ered. th le ; ‘ 
a , - te emo administered, tien t contess L am at a loss to cone 
eratie Convention, ying on the counter of the Post P re what will ” 
(Mlice a! ne i] rtp af i rife sere tat ‘ x ' titat tleee 60°T"} > «4 ‘ rratwtin ’ mire . 
/ ' — V ystematic corruption and esplonige of 
Welly OF tWo Goburees) but two pounds, and the Post Offiee Depart tof 1} 
yr pret . Te t ies partment OF tits country. hag 
two potludea niin mi each, directed to var t= reacheda tern le and alarming extent. and Fouche 
members of | mngresas of the Adu (ration parry. tion ely diton f,durcing the rergn of N prem, ex 
: . ° -- - 4 ; ° - < 
all received (hrvigh the Mastot thia moraing >and ercise tis power for the benefit of his mas er in a 
ef ; ‘ 
' ‘ ' ® . ‘ - - - P ? . 
uy yestercay s mail, there were ten bu is oob th more feartul degree, than is now exercised daily 
. ** | ” 
“(Crreis directed to as nyvle member of the Lfouse, lor Des scininisteation, larn au horized ty a high 
! ' , , . c 7 ¢ i 
(Nr. jl vk nis,) each weigivng [Wo pol Is ALG i V respectuule tne mber of ( MITess to say, that en- 
haf, and no postage charged. I perk wih cer- velopes that have been franked from W isshing’on 
} 


bt, because | had them weighed) ehntami: go Whig documents, when thev reached 

myseif, in the office. ‘Phese were all sent by Mer. here, contained other documerts of the vilest Loco 
¢ ‘ ’ | 4 i - 

stat : i itn x . ane ‘ ' . 

Richie, or from his office, and of course by lis di-  toco character thus showing clearly that they have 

reciion. been broken open ia the Post Office, and robbed 

, , . ° . 

“It appears, then, that the soventy-five pounds of theircontents. Is it wonderful, then, that the 

, ’ { »« ehis 9 te " . ' ’ . , ‘ : : : 

of printed matter for Mr. Ritchie's office, con- Peopleare not enlightened upon matters connecied 

" é ‘ . 99 "2 ‘. 

taming the “Crisis” and the proceedings of the with their dearest 


tainty of their weg 


interests? Sut will it not be 
moro wonderful st.ll, if they do net correct these 
Werghing two pounds and upwards ench, bave been abuses when they get to their knowledge?” 


Democratic Convention, in pickages or bundles 


received through the mailatthe Post Otlice of tae “And now] am about to commit auother fraud 
ILouse of Representatives, in two days,and no’ in the D- partment, for instead of sending this let- 
postage charged! ter “through the channel designated by the law 


‘1 understand from the Post-Master, that the | of the land,” free of pos'age, | shall commit it to 
reguiar rate of postage established by law. would the hands of some friend, who will be sure to de- 
require postage atthe rate of fiftv cents an Ounce. liver it safe and without del ty, for fear it may find 
on all over two ounces ineach package. its way under the counter, until after the elections 

“Seventy fire pounds would contain twelve hun- | are over, as it will be directed to the Editors of a 
dred ounces, there being thirty packages; only Whig news paper, and may be supposed to contain 
two ounces in each, or sixty ta all, were entitled | important poliuical mitier.” 
to go free, Sixty deducted from the grossamount 
of 1200, leaves 1140 onncesto b: paid for at 50 
cents an ounce, Which amounts to $940, that the A be . eee : r 
Post Othce Department was entitled tu receive MOST HORRIBLE OF FICLAL CORRUPTION 
from some quarter, and of which it has been de- | We feelanxious as to two matters-—first, to give 
fiauded and rubbed by somebody. our readers some adequate idea of the malversa- 

“Now, let Mr. Ritchie turn his vigilant eye to ons in office, of the waste and the profligacy of 
this outrage, and set his wits at work to ferret out | many of those who have the expenditure of It; and 
the offender, aud hold him up to the public view, second to present these things in such authentic 
and to the scorn and ind gnation that he merits, | orm as that there may extst no doubt or cavil as 
through the columns of the Enquirer and the *Cri- | t0 their correctness. With this view, we avail our- 
sis,” and if he can’t find him out, | hope the Pust- selves, when In our power, of the Statements made 
Master General will, and that be will make out his | upon the floor of Congress, by members of estab- 
account against Mr. Ritchie, and send it on to | ished reputation for trath and veracity and for fair 
Richmond, and if he don’t pay it, have a suit imme- | and honorable dealing. Such a member is Mr. 
diately instituted upon it, and have me summoned | Graves of Kentucky, an extract from whose speech 
as a wiiness, together with the Post-Master of the | '8 subjoined. We ask for it an aneenre perusal. 
Tlouse, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Craig, Mr. Johinson, Mr. | It developes abuses enough to overthrow wid ad- 
Lucas, and fifty other members of Congress, whose | Mintstration, were the people true tu themselves. 
names | will furnish, if necessary.” [Stubenville Herald. 

“Letit be understood that I have given the a-| Mr. GRAVES said, the member from Alabama 
mount of postage due for two days only, because | complains that it is unjust to the Administravion 
that only has come under my own cye. How long | to deal in general denunciations agatast them, to 
it has been prac:ised, | know not—nor do I know | charge them with profligate abuses and wasteful 
how long itis to continue. T understand, howev | expenditures, such denunciations, shake the coufi- 
er, that it has been practiced ever since the “Crisis” dence of the People in their public servants, and 
was established, lcreate an improper and unwholesome suspicion 

“It was but a few days since that my colleague, | among the greater mass of the People of those In 
Mr. Wise, received through the mail a small pack- | whom ihey should have confidence. And in this 
age weighing five ounces, and was charged one | way, 1 suppose he meant, that abiding confidence 
dollar and fifty cents postage. Now if these facts | between the representative and constituent so es- 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
JNO. M. BOT TS, 
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sential in a representative Government is shaken 
and impaired. 

Sir, (said Mr. G.) no People ever have, or ever 
will lose their liberties by too great watchfulness 
—by keeping too strong an eye on those into 
whose hands they entrust this invaluable boon. Ii 
there be one true adage, it is, that eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty; and, for one, I will miss no 
suitable opportunity, here or elsewhere, to impress 
the People with the great importance of strictly 
adhering to and practising upon this important 
truth. 


and now repeat. IL now ask, is there @ friend of 





the administration here who is authorized to den 
asingle word of what I have stated? If there be 
one, | wish him torise in his place and make jt 
known. [lere Mr. G. paused. | 

I knew (said Mr. G.) no one would deny the ag- 
sertion, and yet,strange to tell, the supporters of 
thisadministration refuse to authorise an investiga- 
tion of the case. Tor my part, Me. Chairman, I 
have not so muchecare about the proposed investi 
gation of the particular case of Robinson, since nei- 
ther the Postmas'er General, nor any friend of his 


The honorable member says we of the Opposi-! has denied the truth of what | have charged, as 
tion should be held to specifications of particular! [have that, on the investigation of this case, the 
cases in which abuses have been practised. Do! committee mmglit be enabled to bring to light, 
not the Opposition here continually point out par-| perhaps, a number of similar cases. Indeed, it 
ticular cases of wastefulness in the expenditures; scems to me that the friends of the Postmaster 
of the Government, and charge home upon the General and the President cannot now have any 
Administration the most astounding abuses, the other objections to this investigation than a fear 
most corrupt practices, and give specifications?) of what may be brought out in reference to other 
and yet the friends of the administration refuse to! similar cases, 1 will not charge that there are oth. 
grant committees of investigation with powers to| er cases analagous to that of Robinson, but I will 
compel the attendance of witnesses, and cause! say in my opinion the refusal of the friends of the 
them to testity as to the truth or falsehood of these} Administration to sutler this investigation to pro- 
charges. ceed, implies that the most extraordinary, and, I 

About two months since I ascertained that Ed-! should think, a most hazardous party move means 
gar W. Robertson, (as I stated on another occasion Nothing, or it means that this astounding abuse is 
whilst speaking on the Treasury Note bill,) the ed-, not confined to the case of Robinson, 
itor of an Administration paper at Frankfort, Ky. | Considering the great increase of the number of 


called **The Kentucky Yeoman,” was in Ken-: 


tucky doing the dirty work of his party WHILST 
HE WAS DRAWING A SALARY at the rare of 


crease of their compensation, now amounting, I 
suppose, to considerably upwards of double what 


clerks, particularly in this District, and the great in- 


$1,200 per year as a CLERK in the POST OF. it was when the present party came into power, in 
FICE Department in this city. Knowing thatthe connexion with this movement, I say it is fair to 
Administration party would not give a select com- presume there are a number, ves, a large number, 
mittee I asked tohave an inquiry on the subject of similar cases. ‘The number of officers and 
referred to the Committee on the expenditures in | clerks in the ‘I'reasury Department itself, in” this 
the Post Office Department, with power to send District, amount, asl the other day stated to three 
for persons and papers. ‘This seemed to me to be| hundred and twenty nine, with a compensation of 
go reasonable a proposition, that I had supposed no; between three and four hundred thousand dollars. 
party could vote against it. Ithought the friends | Robinson procured a substitute to perform the du- 
of the administration would not fail to see that a re- | ties of his station it appears for one-third of his sal- 
fusal to allow such an investigation would redound | ary, by which he saved to himself at the rate of 
to their great injury; still THEY REFUSED to $800 peryear. Now, if all the duties of the clerks 
give this authority. After the first refusal by the, ia this District can be performed for one-third of 
friends of the Administration to suffer this investi- what we pay, the party here, out of the ‘Treasury 
gation to proceed, [ made another effort to get the Department itself, would have the means of bes- 
subject up, and have the proper authority conferr-' towing upon their supernumerary clerks,colonized in 
ed on the committee for the investigation of this’ the various States as editors of newspapers, the 
subject, and then stated in my place that I was| neat little sum of between two and three hundred 
prepared to PROVE all that I first stated, and, thousand dollars annually. Ido not say, nor, in- 
moreover, to establish, beyond controversy, that|ded,do I suppose it probable, that the officers in 
this man Robinson ACTUALLY RECEIVED | the Treasury Department or the Post Office De- 
HIS SALARY AS CLERK up to some few days! partment really receive only one-third of the a- 
after the gross and insulting reply of the Postmas-| monnt the Government pays out for the services 
ter General of the 28th January,to my letter of the performed, still f do suppose there are immense 
preceeding day, asking him to inform me whether, cums annually taken from these clerks by their 
Robinson was then actually drawing a salary as | employers for parly purposes. 

clerk in his office. My remarks were published in| I do not believe that the Secretary of State, of 
the city papers; I challenged a denial of what I had | the Tseasury, of the Navy, or of War, would act in 
asserted ; near two months have elapsed, and nei-| bad faith in the appropriation of the collections 
ther the Postmaster General, nor any fricnd of his| from subordinates for political purposes. But I 


here has dared to controvert what I then asserted | cannot say as much of the Postmaster General; 
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fur, unless he has undergone a great change for | their accession to power, when the expenditures of 
the better since he left Kentucky, 1 believe him that Administration averaged but $12,575,477 
base enough to appropriate to his private purposes and what is etill more strange, in these economical 
these contributions raised forthe purpose of the par- | times they owe much oftheir success tothis extra- 


yt. As tothie Postmaster General, reluctant as | 
am thus to think of a high functuary, | do, in the 


sincerity of my soul, believe, from a long acquain- | 


_4eace with his character, both before and since he 
: Se here, he would dishonor the darkest cell in 
your penitentiary. 

Again: but the other day, when it was ascertain- 
ed that another man, Washington, who ts, and for 
years has been connected wita the Globe office as 
reporter of either this House or the Senate, has 
been DURING ALL THAT TIME, and STILL 
IS a clerk in the ‘Treasury Department, at $1,200 
per year, my colleague (Mr. Andrews) offered a 
resolution to have itexamined into, which, notwith- 
standing Gen. Whitcomb, the head of the burean 


in which Washington is employed, admitted that he | 


was a clerk under him, the friends of the Adminis- 
tration VOTED DOWN, and defeated his resolu- 
tion. Here are two cases, coming to light by the 


merest accident, of the most unblushing corruption; 
and when a committee of investigation is asked to 
examine more at large into these and similar abu- | 


ses, the majority of this Llouse refuse to permit it, 
and then complain of the Opposition for not making 
specifications of particular cases, and confining 
their strictures to them. 
those in power; they tie the minority, hand and 
foot, and then complain, of their not acting; and, 
that too, with all the apparent air or candor and 
sincerity! Whenin the history of the world, was 
such a spectacle ever before presented! Is it pos- 
sible that the infatuation of the age is long to con- 
tinue! 
ings of better times! 


Yes, this isa sample of 


I think I see in the distant vista the dawn- 


ordinary charge. 


| They came into power in 1829, 
andthe first year 


expended $12,660,460; they 
continued to increase this amount until for 1835, 
they ran the expenditures up to $17,514,950.— 
| ‘This, though a great increase, was not so large an 
Appropriation as to be a source of much complaint. 
During all this time the Opposition had a majority 
in the Senate, and could thereby exercise some 
check upon the wastefulness of the Administration. 
But, in the beginning of 1836, the resignation of 
Tyler, Leigh, and Mangum, under instructions, 
placed the Administration in complete ascendency 
_in both this House and the Senate, which they have, 
up to this time, retained; and, during that very 
session the expenditure of the Government was 
run up to $30,868,164, and, from that time to this, 
| has ranged between that sum and $10,427,218, 
|the amount of appropriations for 1838. Here, 
_ then, we have a specimen of the candor of the party 
in their declarations during this debate that the 
Opposition is responsible for them, 


| No party ever existed in any country that better 
understand how to use patronage growing out of 
large appropriaticns than those now in power in 
this country. Nor did ever a party use patronage 
to more purpose. |Here Mr. G. went into a wide 
range of argument upon the subject of power and 
_patronape growing out of the prerogative of the Ex- 
ecutive to expend appropriations, and his great 
number of appointments of foreign ministers, cab- 
‘inet officers, district attorneys, &c. &c. one of 
whom, the district attorney for the southern district 


| of New York, received ag the emoluments of his 


But further: in his characteristic strain, the hon- 


orable member from New York (Mr. Vanderpoel)| A FIT AGENT FOR THE EXTRA GLOBE. 
congratulates the country that, at last, the Whigs! Yesterday, the Federal Loco-focos of the House 
have consented to co-operate with the Administra- | yoted against the proposition of Mr. Cuxny, of La. 
tion in their favorite work of retrenchment. He | to call on the Postmaster General for information 
seems to rejoice that, at last, a spirit of economy | relative to the defalcation of the Postmaster at Ba- 
has come over the wicked opposition to his party, ton Rouge. We presume they felt bound to do all 
who, in his estimation, are responsible for all the thay could to screen a delinquent officer of whom 
extravagance, and, [ suppose, te profligacy and Mr, Krnpaxthas no doubt promised to “take care” 
proscription, too, of this pure immaculate Admin- | on condition that he will assist the “Extra” editor 
istration. ‘of the Glohe in“reaching the minds” and pockets 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, again and egain, is it asser- | of the people. During the discussion of the Gen- 
ted by the friends of those in power, in debates here | eral Appropriation Bill, these same Federal Loco- 
that the Opposition, that has been in a most deci- focos determined by a vote against a certain amend- 
ded minority for tho last five sessions of Congress | ment of Mr. Rick Garwanp, that a known defaulter 
ate responsible for the extravagant appropriations. | might continue to hold office, and to pocket the pub- 
Though I have so often alluded to this subject— lic money! Inthe case now under consideration 
and it has become stale with me, and doubtless | they resolutely vote to stifle inquiry, lest it should 
with this House—I must be again allowed to call be authoritatively proved to the country that a 
the attention of the honorable member from New’ known defaulter has been and is kept in office.— 
York, and through him, his friends in the country,| What shall be said of the morals of a party that 
to a few facts which ought to be stereotyped in ev- | thus unscrupulously converts the grand inquest of 
ery Whig paper in the land. ‘the nation into a committee for screening defaul- 

‘The party were crying out against the wasteful ters; er of an Administration that makes the public 


extravagance of the Administration that preceeded | offices the recompense of public delinquency ! 





| station for the year 1839, upwards of $28,000.] 
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From the MM jan 
Letter fromScnator Tallmeadic. 


We copy the following letter from the Lichmond 
Whig, addressed to a ey tleman of tial ifs ‘bre 
editor remarks, “ihe author wil be reeog 
without the public tron ol bis mine Yeeagtd add * 
“it was Written with no expectation of its meerng 
the public eve.” Since, however, thas met 
public eye, we have obtained the consent 7 


Writerto apouex his name. loso doing we are di 
recting the attention © 
ver beirey 
ceives 

prophet—he enjoys great advantages fur forming a 
correct estiinate ol 
and,in every instance, for the last three years at 
least, his predictions have been verlied. ‘They 
will be in the present case—we subscribe to his 
sentiments and calculations tuily—every thing jus- 
tifies his anticipations. 


— = 
- 
- 


gd then, aie agement never Ge- 


himself. Me. "Talim igre has been a true 


° ' 
urse of pOu tical everls— 


. 


tue cr 


There is nothing in the 
bragging and bullying of the Richmond Eb quirer— 
the editor of that paper knows nothing of the popu- 
lar feeling abroad, and his boasting of carrying 
Virgitis at the late election was proved by the re- 


sult to be an evidence of his utter ignorance of 


even the people of his own State. Mr. Tall 
madye’s letter being written in the freedom and fa- 
miliarity of friendly private correspondence, with- 
out intending it fur publication, gives it additional 
force: 
Wasninctoy, May 29th, 1840. 

My dear Sir: Your letter of the 26h inst. was 
duly received. Itis surprising to me that Ritchie's 
bragging in the Richmond Enquirer about New 
York, should give our friends ose moment's unea- 
sinese. 
the Federal Loco-fuco party to brag the louder the 
tore they are beaten. Sivce their overthrow in 
Cunnecticut, Rhode Island, Virginia, and in certain 
local elections in Pennsylvania, their prospects have 
brightened wonderfully! They are looking up 
because they are on their backs! I understand 
their game perfectly. ‘They know they cannoi 
make a decent fight in other Siates, unless they 
can persuade their friends that Mr. Van Buren can 
recover New York. Without it, he hos not the re- 
motest chance of success, As tu his prospects in 
New York, I have no hesitation in giving you my 
candid opinion, that he will be beaten by a much: 
larger majority than that of the last twoyears. | 
have the best sources of information. I have an 
extensive correspondence all over the State, and, 
from my peculiar position, am enabled to judge 
with much accuracy of our elections. For the 
last two years, I have predicted the result with an 
accuracy almost equal to the offi ial canvass—and 
I now say to you that General [larrsen’s majority 
inmy judgment, will not be less than FIFTEEN THOU- 
SAND. We hope to swell it much beyond that.— 
I have not heard of a single man that has gone 
over to the Administration since the last election. 
But I know and have heard of hundreds and hun- 
dreds, in different counties, who have abandoned 








It is his ‘vocation’—and it is the habit of 
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it sinee that time, and are 
thi if old Democratic i a i pean ih 


How co-operating with 
nds in putting 
“onl 5 
. ' ' ' 
Barca s old Federal d 


; 4 . 
down Alr. Van clrines,— 


Amoi estthis num r,are men ol wiiest stan- 

dit Fand ibluence bp their re apred live Co jaties, 
What possitle ground, then, is there for Mr, 

Ritchie or any otser man to clam New York for 


this Pederal Admintsteation. [his preposterous, 
WI 


itclaims do they present to the People, from 
which they expectto derive more tavor thin foe 
the last three vears?) “Phe confilence of the Peo- 


j le has been more arid more Penepraare d Culing that 
)) riod: the mercant liv, 


mechan ¢ interests of the 


the manulacturmng. and the 
country hive heretofore 
felt the deleterious influence of the meusures of the 
Adminis‘ration. Now, that influence has reached 
the farming imterest—and you may rely upon it, 
nene of these terest will tamely submit to have 
their goods, their manufactures, their labor, and the 
products o! the soil, as well as their lands, reduced 
one-halfor two thirds ia value, in order to erj -y the 
blessings of the hard money currency of Cuba, or 
of any ether despotism, whose ex vople the Presi- 
dent has recommended for our imitation. No, sir, 
the free laborers of this country will never coosent 
to have the price of their labor re duced tothe same 
level with the peasants of Germany or the serfs of 
Russia: nor will the tillers of the soil Consent that 
the prducts of their farms shall be reduced in 
price so low, as notto pay the cost of production; 
nor will the farmers consent that the lands shall be 
reduced two-thirds in Vvalue—that where they have 
purchased a farm, for example, for $15,000, paid 
10,000 in cash, and mortgaged it fur $5,0000, 
that it shall be sold from underthem for the amount 
of the mortgage, and their wives and children turn- 
ec out of doors, without shelter and without bread. 
Such are the legitimate effeets of the doctrines row 
maintained by this Administration, and which its 
friends and supporters arg every where urging 
upon the country; and which will be established 
bevond the hope of redemption, if Mr. Van Buren 
shall be re-elected, 

Of his re-election, there 1s not the faintest pros- 
pect. Inregard to New York—1 speak without the 
least hesitation, and withthe most entire confi- 
ednee—he has no possible hope of success there. 
Why should he have? ‘The changes have been 
constantly against him forthe last three years, and 
none in his favor, At the extra session in 1837, I 
predicied his overthrow in that State. At the No- 
vember election of that year, he was swept away, 
asbva hurricane. Atthe next scssionof Congress 
he apologized to his friends, by saying that there 
was 40,000 voters who did not come to the polls, 
but would be out for him at the next etection.— 
Well, sir, in 1833, these 40,000 came out, and 
25,000 in addition, and he was beaten by more 
than 10,000 majority. Ile again consoled bis 
friends for this unexpected defeat, by saying, that 
in the next campaien he would take the field in 
person. Ile did so—he traversed the whole State, 
on a mere electioncering tour, aud, with the excep- 





INVESTICATOR 
tion of the city of New York, the resultin the Le- 
gislature showed a larger majority against hit than 
the year befure. 
the “popular vole agamet him was increased.— 
There was no falling off, but from local ciuses, any 
where, ¢ xcept in the old Western diatiet, which is 


In alinost every contested co mty 


so immensely strong that there was no necessity of 
‘j hyat 
old district: will give Latrison rirreEN THOUSAND 
mej rity. 

"I'he late charter election in the city of New York 
has satisfied toth friend and foe, that under the re- 
gistry law, Harrison will carry the city in the fall 
by a decisive vole. You may recollect, too, that 
last year we hadevery thing to discourage and dis 


giving a full vote, bat ata general election, 


hearten our fiiends—Many gave up all for lost) 


after they heard the cisas'rous accounts from ‘Ten- 
neesee and Indiana. Butthere were some indomi- 
table spirits, that never doubt or faker ina good 
cause, ‘They rallied, and soon convinced the peo- 
ple that New York could sustain herself, and was 


AND EXPOsITOR, 
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old principles, and will assemble in Convention at 
ag to enn Federal aggressions,as our fore- 
athers assembied in the time of the Rev ic 
tesist the Stamp Act and the Tea logge «9 
ther fore, vou will dismiss all apprehensions Sheaien 
New York, and set down her42 voles, as the capi- 
talon which Ilanrrzrson will commence business: 
and that, [ think, a pretty fair begianing fora log 
cabin and hard cider” candidate. I have devoted 
elf, forthe last three years,to the reform of this 
dininistration—{ have enlisted fur the war, and 
vou may rest assured, that shall not stop till the 
lie battle in November is fought and won. ‘That 
accomplished, and [arrison elected, [ shall feel 
that the country is safe, our free institutions restor- 
ed to their original purity, and that we may once 
more enter upon a train of uninterested prosperity. 
And Estiall also feel that I can say , with much 
greater propriety thaa Mr. Van Buren said on 
another occasion, “Tt is glory enough to have 
| served undersuch a chief.” 


Wve 





not to be influenced by any news abroad, however | [ have written a much longer Jetter than I inten- 
unpropitious, Atthix time, every man of the op-|ded when } commenced; but, having said thus 
position ts eonfilent of success. [tis not an over-| much, I will add a little more, bv way of uiving my 
confidence that begets inaction—it is a confidence! estimate of the Presidential Election. I bave tae 
which invigorates and inspres, and which impels) ken great pains to get the most eccurate informa- 
to greater exertion. It ts a confidence, in short,) tion. [have not only consulted members of Con- 
which will justify the expectations of our friends, | gress, but 1 have a very extensive correspondence 
and disappoint the hopes of our enemies. | thronghout the Union. My sources of information 

Afier all we have done in New York, for the last | may be implicitly relied on—and, I sayto you wiih 
three years, under the most unfavorable auspices, | the utmost sincerity, that, in my judgment, Gen- 
itis nota litthe mortifying to us now, with all our) eral Harrison will be elected by amore triumph- 
bright prospects before us, thata single friend a-| ant majority than Geueral Jackson received in his 
broad should, for one moment, permit a doubt of | paimiest days. In writing to you, as a friend, I 4 
our triumphant success in the fall, to croes his mind. | have not ouly no motive, but no disposition, to mis- 
New York i: just as certain for Uarnison, as thai, lead or exaggerate. I give my estimates below, on 
the time comes round. And if iy old friend Ritchie, | which I place the most implicit reliance, 2nd _sin- 
who goes for men and not principles, would like to} cerely believe the result will fully justify it. 
venture a suit of clothes on the issue, I should be 


, -¢ Harrison, Van Buren. 
pleased ta accommodate him—or, if he does not} Oa che Naw Eh, i hi " 
vi: New: Weike f will take. | Massachusetts, 14 New Hampshire, 
choose to venture iton New Lor, Vill take It On Ve Sith Carol 11 

: > as Bardolnh says. | Il be “bet-| \ormont, 7 South Carolina, 
the Union—or, if, as Bardolph says, he will be “bet-) Ao tas & hebinete 9 
ter accommodated,” I will take a suit on each. RI ie iI i 4 ONSass 
. Panublic S Corv . ray) | BOGE siand, = 
A Democratic Republican State Corvention will vo yo. 42 22 
soon be called at the old head quarters at Syracuse. | Mike sia 8 So 
It will be held about the Ist of October. ‘There Riematieess, 30 Doubtful 
Jonservative rally hat asion, suct nsyivania, . 
will be a Conservative rally on that occasion, such yp) 3 Maine 10 
as has not been known before in the State. The Rata y 10 Missiasipol 4 
. . 4 4 ie ae 
real Democracy will be there, to take the most ef-) yy? om < Abboans , 7 
. 4 > > ] 2 . = ipginia, Ao & Z a ams ? 
fectual measures against the federal usurpations North Carolina 13 Missouri 4 
of Mr. Van Buren. New York adheres to her old Gocaata —* 1] — = “ 
Democratic Republican principles, and will not be ' pe iad 5 25 
. . ‘ ed . e | 4 uil 
driven into the vtTRA LT’reperatism of this admin-| = A is Wass Biicon ail 
° ° 9 err 1 Ti s e H 
(ri : he day 20RGE CLINTON to’ ;- , = 
istration. From the days ot Grorcr Ciint Kentucky, 15 Doubtful, 47 
the present time, she has resisted the encroaciiment | iMlincis 5 
of Executive power and the usurpations of the Hed-| lai ae Q 
’ . . ids titads 
eral Government. She will continue to resist Ohio ’ * 

. ° ; i ~ 
them, whether urged upon her by Martin Vao Bu-, Michi ole “3 
ren or Thomas Ritchie. It is no reason because | * aati Ae 
these gentlemen have abandoned their principles, nn 248 
and turned federalists,that the Democratic Repub- ’ 





licans of New York or Virginia should follow their} ‘The whole number of electoral votes is 294— 
example. In New York they will adhere to their! necessary to a choice 148. You will perceive, 
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that Harrison will have 100 votes beyond the num | 
ber requisite toelecthim. [have given Mr. Van 
Buren New Hampshire, which, I know, will be a | 
matter of complaint with our friends there—for they 
have determined to make baitt!e in a way to shake 
even the granite hills. Perbaps J ought to make a 
a similar apology in regard to Arkansas. I bave 
also given him South Carolina, which will go for 
him, unless by December, when the vote is to be 
cast, Mr, Calhoun should think the interests of the 
country require it to be given to a third man, as 
heretofore! Of the 25 doubiful votes, | think Har- 
rison’s chance decidedly the best for a majority of 
them-—and if the tide of public sentiment continues 
toset as strongly as ithas done, Mr. Van Buren 
by November next, will scarcely have @ staie he 
can cali his own! 

I look forward to the above result with the most 
perfect confidence, and with the most pleasing an- 
ticipations. Whata rebuke will it be of the at- 
tempted usurpation of all tlie powers of this Gov- 
ernment, and the practical subversion of its fun- 
damental principles! What a triumphant restora- 
tion of the powers of Congress, when freedoin of 
thought and ofaction shall be once more vouch. 
safed to therepresentatives of the people and of the 
Statss! 

Excuse tle haste with which I have written un- 
der the presure of numerous engagements, and be- 
lieve me very truly, yours, 

N. P. TALLMADGE, 

To 








Mr, Grundy’S Specch at Saltimore, | 


INVESTIGATOR AND EXPOSITOR, 
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answer thern, though when there is, they will not 


answer therm at all.” 

These absurd charges and insinuations have 
been brought home to their author by Mr. Duff 
Green, editorof the Baltimore Pilot, who address- 
eda note to Mr. Burke, the Post-master alluded to, 
before he left the city, and was informed in reply, 
that Mr. Grundy’s statements were not only wholly 
unauthorized by them, but were entirely false and 
groundless, 

' Dot? Green thereupon addressed a long letter to 
Mr. Grundy, in relation to this matter, through the 
medium of the pilot, in which he talks to this emi- 
nent Loco Iveco as follows: 

*T am now enabled to say that upon reading my 
letter, Mr. Burke said that you HAb No AUTHORITY 
TO REFER TO 11M; that you had pong WRONG in do 
ingso,and that you must CORRECT YOUR STATE- 
MENT. ‘That so far from the Cincinnati committee 
attending Gen'l. Harrison to the Post Office, and 
opening his letters, before they are permitted to 
pass into his hands, Genera Harrison RECELVES 
HIS LETTERS AS OTHER GENTLEMEN D9; sometimes 
by the hand of a friend, sometimes himself, and 


/ sometimes by aservant; and that so far from being 
attended by a committee as you assert, WE KNOWS 
“NOTHING OF ANY SUCII COMMITTEE except what he 
(has seen in the papers, and that TIIEY HAVE NEVER, 
in A SINGLE INSTANCE, ATTENDED IM TO THE 


POST OFFICE a8 you represent. 

IIere then you are convicted by the mouth of 
your own witness and you must stand before the 
world as prostituting your high character and your 
official station, to bolster up the cause of a corrupt 


Mr Felix Grundy, Senator of the United States administration by means unworthy ofa petty bar- 


from Tennessee, and late Attorney General of the | 
United States, was present at the recent Van Bu-| 
ren Convention at Baltimore, and is represented | 
by the Globe to have made the following remarks 
respecting Gen. Harrison: 

“They have shuthim up,” said he, 


“T will not 


hibition. 
party, and gives evidence that the days of this prof- 


room politician. 
There is but one consolation in this painful ex- 
It is a proof of the desperation of your 


'ligate administration are numbered. 


The Cincinnati papers state that Mr. Burke, 


say inacage, but he might as well be in one, and’ the Postmaster of that city, is a minister of the gos- 


will not let him have the use of pen, ink and paper, 
while his conscience keepers say that he shall nei- 
ther speak nor write, and they will not do it for him. | 
Now! ask this Convention, as sober reflecting 
men, if this is the way to make a President for 
the people of the United States. I want to push’ 
this mattera littlefurther. Mr. Burke, Post mas-' 
ter at Cincinnati is here, and [ 
leave this place, to ask him to state whether this! 
committee does not regularly attend their candid-| 





ate to the Post Office, when he gues for letters, to) ———————-— 


see that le gets none that are not such as they are | 
willing that he should receive. It is true, that there 
are many wags in this country, and that some 
of them may probably write hoaxing letters to 
the old gentleman, and his whig advisers may wish 
to save him the mortification of reading them, as' 
they may wish to save postage, as the postage is 
always refunded on returning such letters to the 
post office. But they openall his letters for him; 
and where there is nothing to be said in reply, they 











pel, and a person highly respected in all the walks 
of life. 


What will Mrs. Grundy say?” 
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